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chara&eriStically Trollopian in plot and Staging as the preface
in its self-conscious propagandism is uncharacteristic. A
vigorous Story of village life, The Vicar of&utthampton presents
a delightful parson, several charming ladies, a gruff miller, a
pompous marquess and some aggressive nonconformity.
Mary Lowther, its heroine, was condemned at the time of her
appearance for fickleness and lightness in her loves; x to-day
she seems sensible enough and, as a young woman, wholly
natural. The Story, like all Trollope's really good work,
impresses the reader forcibly with its Englishry. It has the
quiet humour, the shy sympathy masquerading as indifference,
the delicate sense of kindliness, the occasional heaviness and
the occasional irritability which mark a book no less clearly
than a man, as shamelessly and irrevocably English. In
consequence, if Trollope is to come back to the affeftion of
his countrymen, The Vicar ofBullhampton muSt come with him,
for author and book have identical faults and qualities, and
both and all are English.
But more important than any of the novels thus summarily
appraised is the long and trenchant satire on the ways of the
changing world to which was given the ironic, angry title of
The Way We Uve Now. In later years Trollope expressed
regret for this novel, declaring it to be ill-natured and over-
satirical. But one cannot wish it other than it is. The author's
impulse to its composition was twofold. In the first place,
the England of 1873 was to Trollope, no less than to Henry
Adams, an England in the grip of evil and transforming
powers. The international financial adventurer had settled on
London in his swarms; embarrassed country gentlemen,
touched with the fever of speculation, were selling their names
to shady diredorates; the wrong Jews came ever more blandly
to the right houses; success was wealth and wealth was God.
To such as Trollope, this alien tarnishing of the bright shield
of English manners, this betrayal of a self-contained suavity in
the interests of a hustled luxury, were bitter indeed. He would
discuss the sinister tendencies of the time with his friend John
Delane. At this very moment Delane had written and pub-
1 Cf. Black&ood'V Magazine) May 1870.